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Proving the Devil 
By Biblical Authority 


Davin SmirH, D.D. 
in The British Weekly 


It is indeed impossible to read the 
Seriptures without feeling that they repre- 
sent the Devil as “a personal being, as 
real as God Himself’: and if we be dis- 
posed to dismiss the idea as a flight of 
Oriental imagery, then it becomes us to 
consider that it has the sanction of our 
Blessed Lord Himself. He has taught us 
to pray (Mt. vi. 18, R.V.) “Deliver us” 
not merely “from evil’ but “from the Evil 
One”. And what said He to the eleven 
in the upper room? “Simon, Simon, be- 
hold Satan hath desired to have you, 
that he may sift you as wheat: but I 
have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail 
not” (Lk. xxii., 31, 32) : ““Hereafter-I will 
not talk much with you: for the Prince 
of this world cometh, and hath nothing 
rey YI MEA Koe babe BINS (Obs ois Gul a seit cll). 
He knew, and He recognized the malign 
presence of a personal Adversary of God 
and goodness and the souls of men. 


And so it is written that even as we 
are compassed continually by gracious, 


unseen presences, “ministering spirits sent 
forth on errands of service for their sakes 
who shall inherit salvation’, so are we 
likewise by “the Devil and his angels” 
(Mt. xxy., 41) ; and “our wrestling is not 
against flesh and blood, but against the 
principalities, against the powers, against 
the world-rulers of this darkness, against 
the spiritual hosts of wickedness, in the 
heavenly places” (Hph. vi., 12). And what 
are we to Say hereof? Experience attests 
its essential truth. 

“We must affirm that the way in which 
anyone speaks of the Devil may be taken 
as a criterion of his views regarding evil 
generally.” 


Pulpit English 
Improved by the “Talkies” 


THOMAS TIPLADY 
in The London Observer 


The gentle correction of “pulpit Eng- 
lish” by the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany will be welcomed as gratefully by 
those of us who occupy the pulpit as by 
the others in the pew. Our standard of 
speaking is not, perhaps, so low as some 
of our critics allege, but it is certainly 
lower than it ought to be. Wireless listen- 
ers know that quite a number of Church 
of England clergymen speak splendid Eng- 
lish, with scarcely a trace of intoning: 
where intoning does exist, it is the result 
of intoning prayers. On the other hand, 
the tendency in our Nonconformist 
churches is to fly to the opposite extreme 
and to adopt a conversational pulpit style, 
which is very well done by some, yet 
does not seem to me to be a good thing. 
While I should not like our English 
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Sentiments 


tongue to be standardized too much, and. 
lose all variation as between North 
and South, Scotch and English, I do think 
that there ought to be a certain dignity 
about public speech, 

The standard is much lower than it 
will have to be now that the talkies have 
come. At the public cinema which we run 
here in connection with our church, I 
have studied the effect of the talkies, and 
it is my belief that in future those who 
speak on the stage or from the pulpit 
are going to have much better listeners. 
When “the pictures’ were silent, nobody 
paid any particular attention to correct 
speaking. As time goes on, the standard 
of talkies will steadily improve and raise 
the standard of speech among the people. 
It was, indeed, a fine idea to invite ac- 
cepted exponents of correct English to 
record on the gramophone beautiful pas- 
sages from Scripture, and present oc- 
cupants of the pulpit will be grateful to 
the B. B.C. for this service. 


sO 


Forgiveness 
In a Police Court 


J. A. R. Carrns 
in The London Dispatch 


At the back of things there is an urge, 
an instinct for forgiveness. 

This is superlatively what thirteen 
years on the Metropolitan Police Court 
Bench has taught me. 

And we do _ forgive 
trespasses. 

Human society is built upon such for- 
giveness. No home could outlive a week 
without it, and no friendship could en- 
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dure. Love lives on the vision beyond 
shortcoming and failure. 

Police courts are always revealing this. 
Even in the depths of what appears fail- | 
ure and hopelessness, love will try a gain— 
forgiving and forgetting. 

The truth is most of us, unless we act 
in angry haste, hate doing the hurtful, 
cruel thing. 

Again and again we see married couples, 
neighbors, parents, and children hesitate 
to take the last step to punish or sever 
the bonds that hold them together. 

Humanity has unplumbed depths of 
goodness. Even war cannot wholly destroy 
them. There is a Divine camaraderie of 
pain and misfortune. 

Most of our human miseries are due to 
thoughtlessness and vanity. 

That is why police courts reveal so much | 
of the willingness of men and women to ff 
forgive. They come to the point where 
they must make decision, and the normal 
man and woman hate to punish when 
they see another face to face with un- 
escapable penalty. 


How Things 
Are Over There 


A CHARACTER 
in a German Novel 


“See how things are! Hverything dying. 
sick, no proper doctor, no medicine. The 
foundations of life gone, swept away in 
the inflation, no capital, no reserves, 
crushing taxes to pay reparations; over 
there the Polish corridor, the map hacked 
about by people ignorant of political 
economy, markets cut off and so on. What 
else could have been the result? The big 
estates fail; the agriculturists are up to 
their necks in debt; the peasants, poor 
stupid creatures, are starving; factories, 
trade and commerce are on the verge of 
bankruptcy; the middle-class proletari- 
anised, salaries and wages cut, unemploy- 
ment, no purchasing power—the people 
don’t understand it; they don’t under- 
stand anything, because everything is out 
of joint. When people have got to that 
stage their nerves go to pieces, they lose 
all reasoning power; it’s all ‘incapable 
Government’, ‘traitors to the country’, 
‘swindling politicians’, ‘Red plague’, and 
—Jews’. Are you surprised? 

“How many men of thirty nowadays 


can afford to marry? One is unemployed. |] 


another will lose his job tomorrow, a. 
third has never had a job. The State to- i 
day is not organized for the growth of ff 
future generations. If a man’s haying a 


rotten time, he’d better have it alone, in- | | 


stead of sharing it with a wife and child. 
And if he draws others into it, 
guilty at least of negligence. I don’t knew | 


who made up the ‘phrase about sorrow | 


Shared being sorrow halved, but if the 
idiot is still at large, I wish him two 
hundred marks a month and a family 
of eight. Then he can go on dividing his 
sorrow by eight till he goes black in the 
face.” 

“What are you by profession?’ asked 
the inventor. 

“Unemployed”, returned the other, and 
walked off. 


he is | 
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Blessed Spinoza and the Zealots 


BERYL: D. GOHON 


In which a discerning Jewish teacher describes the unceasing clash of the ages between two types of the human 
spirit, gives immortal examples, and raises a provocative question which every reader will answer 


lates a train of thought on the re- 

lationship between the heretic and 
the zealot. Spinoza was a heretic. He dis- 
sented from the established religious 
views of his day, he challenged the es- 
tablished authority, he insisted on follow- 
ing his own mind and conscience. It so 
happened that they led him away from 
the established religious order. That made 
him a heretic. The people who took him 
to task and disciplined him were zealots. 
They were zealous for the Lord. They 
insisted on maintaining the established 
religious authority; they were tremen- 
dously in earnest and profoundly sincere 
in their attempts to save the religion they 
loved from profane, impious hands. Like 
the Psalmist of old, they raised the cry: 
“It is time to be up and doing for the 
Lord, for they are tearing down thy Law.” 
Hence the excommunication of the 
twenty-three-year-old philosopher. 

Here is a conflict that took place not 
only between Baruch Spinoza and the 
pious people of Amsterdam two hundred 
and twenty-five years ago; here is a drama 
that has been enacted in every age, is 
being enacted today, and will be enacted 
as long as mankind thinks and aspires. 
It is indigenous to our human natures. 
As thoughtful people we ought to clarify 
our own minds as to what our own ad- 
justment shall be to this ever-recurring 
drama. 


Hi three-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Baruch Spinoza stimu- 


The Drama Is Ancient 


The drama is ancient; the conflict 
strikes to the very center of our social 


idealism and religious loyalties. Heretic 


Talmudic 


and zealot clash again and again. The 


whole history of religion might be told 


in terms of the conflict between these two ; 
the entire history of patriotism and social 
idealism might be presented in the clashes 
between the heretics and the zealots. Re- 
call a few names: 

Abraham turning his back upon his own 
country, his native land, his father’s home 
and faith, and his pious father adhering 
to what his son, at least according to 
interpretation, branded as 
idolatry. 

Amos, insisting on interpreting religion 
in terms of ethics, repudiating the author- 


‘ity of Beth-E] and giving no thought to 


H 


the prerogatives of the royal sanctuary. 
Amaziah, the faithful priest, interpret- 


ing religion in terms of convention, fixed 
ritual, the benefits of sanctuary. 

Ecclesiastes dismissing as “vanity, 
vanity of vanities”, all those precious 
values held so ardently by good, upright, 
noble people. 

BHlijah, who went up and down the land 
engaging in bitter conflict, even in physical 
violence, in an attempt to re-establish the 
altar of the Lord which had collapsed. 

Abélard, in Christian history, seeking to 
adjust himself to his world reasonably 
and sanely, in an age that did not permit 
it. 


Stalin and Hoover 


Peter the Hermit, who, mounted upon 
an ass, went up and down Europe ex- 
horting the masses, rousing them to reli- 
gious fury and a holy war against the 
infidel (the infidel was he who did not 
agree with him). 

The Puritans in New England, 
Roger Williams... . 

These names, taken at random from 
the history of the race, help us realize 
the fact that the clash between heretic 
and zealot is persistent. Out of this clash 
the new age is born. 

Place in juxtaposition Stalin and 
Hoover (or Roosevelt, or MacDonald, if 
you choose), and you see the clash be- 
tween the heretic and the zealot in the 
realms of economics, politics, and social 
idealism all in one, enacted today. In 
these conflicts human destiny is deter- 
mined. 

There are several aspects to this drama 
which we must bear in mind, if we are 
to adjust ourselves to it decently, sanely. 
We might put them in the form of three 
questions. 

First, Who has done the most good in 
history, the heretic or the zealot? Who 
has done more harm? Who has benefited 
the world more—Spinoza, or Morteira, the 
man who pronounced the ban of excom- 
munication? Amos, or Amaziah? Abélard, 
or Peter the Hermit? Bruno, or the in- 
quisitors ? 

The answer is obvious. The progress 
of the world has issued from the camps 
of the heretics. The idealism and the in- 
tellectual light redeeming our lives today 
was generated by the heretics. Cut off 
the legacy of the heretics and civilization 
sinks back into the jungle, whence the 
heretic lifted it. 

Second, Does it follow that we ought 


and 


ieee 


to dispense with the zealot, brand him 
as a narrow bigot and black fanatic? 
That is what is being done in many so- 
ealled liberal camps. If God in his 
heavenly heights laughs, as the Psalmist 
says he does, how He must laugh at this 
inconsistency of the liberal! For, as soon 
as the dissenter begins to persecute the 
zealot, he, the dissenter, the heretic, turns 
into a zealot! 

Moreover, the heretic thrives at the ex- 
pense of the zealot. There can be no dis- 
senter unless there be a solid orthodoxy 
from which to dissent. Take that wall 
of orthodoxy away and the zealot has 
nothing to lean on—he has nothing to 
oppose, nothing against which to shoot 
his arrows. Heresy means deviation from 
the established order; but if there be 
no established order, how can there be a 
heresy, or a vital liberalism? The heretic 
comes into the world because the zealot 
calls him into being. 

Why are our liberal churches and syna- 
gogues so weak and ineffective today? 
Half a century ago they were a real chal- 
lenge; today, they are toothless, for the 
most part. Because half a century ago 
there was a wall of orthodoxy against 
which they stormed. Today, this wall is 
demolished. The liberal movements are 
compelled to stand on their own feet and 
project their own positive views. And that 
means that an orthodoxy is in the making. 
And in the offing is the new dissenter! 


Liberals No Longer Storm? 


Can we dispense with the zealot? No; 
he is indispensable. Like adversity, he is 
a good thing, if in a moderate dose. 

The heretic—or dissenter or liberal—is 
the innovator; the zealot is the conserver. 
Someone must conserve the values pro- 
jected by the innovator, if they are to find 
realization in the lives of men. Humanity 
would be in a tragic plight without the 
innovator; but it would be equally 
stranded without the conserver. The prob- 
lem is not only to strike fire; someone 
must catch the sparks, feed the fire, and 
preserve it against the winds. The heretic 
and the zealot are interdependent. 

Third, Is every heretic necessarily a 
prophet of a new day? We ought to be ra- 
tional in the matter and not allow labels 
to blind us. Many so-called liberals, dis- 
senters, radicals are merely disgruntled 
and muddle-minded individuals. Not every 
dissenter is right; not every conservative 

(Continued on page TOT) 
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From a Munister’s Diary 
JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


Monday, November 7. Last night we had 
our dinner celebrating the freedom of our 
church [in Memphis, Tenn.,] from debt. 
Our dear minister emeritus, Dr. J. L. 
Robinson, who raised most of the money, 
could not attend due to sickness and so 
we had to celebrate without him. It was 
the happiest, largest and most enthusi- 
astic gathering we have had since the 
beginning of my pastorate. We have re- 
ceived many congratulations in the city 
for our achievement in these days when 
most churches are staggering under heavy 
debts. 


Tuesday, November 8. I am invited to 
read the Thanksgiving Proclamation at 
the annual union service in the Municipal 
Auditorium. Northerners may wonder that 
this should elate me. They would not if 
they knew of how few opportunities 
Southern Unitarian ministers have to par- 
ticipate in events like this. It is one more 
step to our achieving a place for ourselves 
here. 

The election is quiet. Nearly everybody 
is a Democrat so there is no issue na- 
tionally. The interest is in the State elec- 
tion in which the Memphis political ma- 
chine is backing McAllister for governor. 
I am retiring now at eleven o’clock having 
been assured over the radio that the ma- 
chine will win easily. 


Wednesday, November 9. A _ splendid 
paper last night at the Egyptians by 
Finis Wilson, for many years director of 
Prohibition enforcement in Memphis, set- 
ting forth the difficulties in such territory 
as ours. Most of the liquor hereabouts 
comes no longer from the famous old 
mountain stills of pre-prohibition days but 
from the islands in the Mississippi River. 
It is literally impossible to stop the dis- 
tilling on these islands. The moonshiners 
keep up a constant watch. When the govy- 
ernment boats leave the dock in Memphis 
three shots are fired as a warning signal. 
Mr. Wilson said that each watch on hear- 
ing the shots would fire his gun likewise, 
and it has been known for a warning to 
travel thus thirty-five miles in three 
minutes. Another ruse of the criminals 
is to give the officers a false tip of the 
landing of a cargo. The force is thus 
drawn away from the point of landing and 
another load of liquor has passed into 
Memphis. 

The higher-ups are almost never 
reached, said Mr. Wilson, because of the 
number of subordinates between them 
and the actual operations of making, 
transporting, buying, and selling. The 
method of distribution is for a dealer 
to have an office with several unlisted 
telephone numbers which are given out 
only to customers. Orders are placed by 
the customer in code. Deliveries are made 
by Negroes in trucks, but not from head- 
quarters where there is no evidence what- 
soever. Mr. Wilson said that he had a 


most interesting hour once after he had 
raided headquarters. He sat at the tele- 
phone taking orders for deliveries of 
liquor from many of the most prominent 
citizens and church members of Memphis. 

In the discussion Federal Judge Ander- 
son said he had no hope of a lightening 
of the burden on the Federal Courts by 
repeal. He said that a high tax would be 
placed on liquor, thus making bootlegging 
very profitable and appealing. The result 
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This tendency of the human herd to 
stampede in order to express not its hopes 
and plans but its hates is a terrible danger. 

—Norman Thomas. 


Just now the people need to be 
heartened, not by clerical clowns but by 
cheerful ministers.—S. Parkes Cadman. 


There isn’t any religion any more; 
there isn’t any common belief in anything ; 
and when the test comes, how can a 
civilization conquer anything when it 
doesn’t believe in anything? 

—Alfred Noyes. 


America will face incredible prosperity 
once the world has accepted the great 
truths that we must live and govern our 
nations, not for ourselves, but for others. 

—Bishop of Exeter. 


The Gallios, after all, have not been 
yery admirable figures. 
—William EH. Gilroy. 


I do not believe that Christianity has 
touched the average man and woman any 
more than I made it appear in “The Good 
Earth”’.—Pearl 8. Buck. 


would be probably as many cases as now. 
Also there would be cases arising from 
the search of trucks coming into Memphis, 
of passengers from trains and busses, of 
passenger automobiles, if Tennessee re- 
mained dry while neighboring States went 
wet. He also said there would be a great 
bid for the week-end liquor traffic by St. 
Louis and New Orleans. The sight of all 
that money going every Saturday and 
Sunday into those undoubtedly wet cities 
would excite the cupidity of Memphians, 
and every effort would be made to legalize 
liquor here. Failing that, there would be 
the same problem of enforcement as now. 

The consensus was in favor of trying 
government dispensaries. When it was ob- 
jected that the government would then 
be in the liquor business a prominent 
young lawyer said, “It is already in the 
hanging and war business.” It was also 
prophesied by several that repeal would 
bring about such an orgy of drinking that 
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the country would gladly return to Pro 
hibition—this time to stay dry and with 
real public support. 


Saturday, November 12. Thinking of the 
Memphis rich who fail to support the 
community fund and other public causes 
IT recall that a man said to me not long 
ago, “You must be easily taken in. Are 
you not aware by now of the bluff put 
up by so many Southerners? They make 
believe they are rich, but everything they) 
own is mortgaged and they never pay 
their bills.” The trouble with this is that 
it picks out Southerners as being the only 
offenders. Everywhere there are peopl 
who live the life of bluff. In our civilization 
where money is the test people will eithe: 
get money or make believe they have it, 
I suppose in other civilizations there have 
been other tests, such as loyalty to the 
ruling monarch, orthodoxy in religion, the 
possession of virtue, or what not. 

Is it really conscience that doth make 
imposed standards? We do not want the 
standard necessarily, that is we do not 
want to be rich, or orthodox, or patriotic, 
or even virtuous; but we do want to be 
well thought of by our fellows. And so, 
distasteful as the thing may be, we eithe 
acquire or make believe we have acquired 
the standard. It all leads to bluff anc 
hypocrisy of one sort or another. 

Is it really conscience that doth make 
cowards of us all, or is it the fear off 
public disapproval? 


| 


Wednesday, November 16. It is amusing! 
to sit in the stands at a football game an 
hear the cheers with the Southern accentif 
Central High School of Memphis is 
known as the Warriors. The Warrio 
Locomotive which like all locomotive yells 
spells out the name of the team sounds 
like this: “Doubleya, Ay, Ah, Ah, Ah 
Oh, Ah.” The only difference between the 
“R” and the “I” is that the former is 
drawn out longer. There is no indication 
whatsoever that ‘“‘R” is a consonant. 

It is also somewhat amusing to teach 
German to a Southerner. Baum is prof 
nounced as though it were “baowm” much 
after the manner of the country boys inf 
Michigan saying “caow” for “cow”. | 


Thursday, November 17. I am thinkingf 
about the Daughters of the Confederacyi 
who are having their convention here 
this week. While the North seems to havel 
about forgotten the Civil War it is still 
very much a live issue with some peopl¢ 
here. One forgives much when one under 
stands what lies behind these efforts te 
keep fresh the memories of the past 
From one point of view it may look like 
poking the embers to produce once more 
the fires of intersectional hatred; bu 
from another it may be a legitimate pride 
in the deeds of forebears. The Unioxz] 
soldiers received their official recognitiox 
as soldiers fighting for their country} 
There is no country to honor those wh 
fought for secession; just individuals ance] 
State governments and voluntary organ 
izations like the Daughters. y 

A touching cartoon was shown in Thi 
Memphis Comiercial Appeal the othe: 
day in which a large figure of a robe 
woman had a helping and protecting ar 
about a tottering and aged Confederat 
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veteran. The caption was: “As Long As 
He Needs Us.” In the light of the results 
of the Civil War those who fought for the 
Confederacy were wrong. The United States 
provided no pensions for them; built no 
national cemeteries in their honor; did 
nothing to care for them in their old age. 
On the other hand, the Union veterans 
were pensioned and cared for even to the 
extent of some unsavory scandals. So far 
as the individual veterans are concerned, 
these old Southerners are as much heroes 
as the Union men; but they fought on the 
losing side. And so it is that what poor 
pensions have been provided for these men 
have come from the State governments 
of the South. Small wonder that there 
should be a personal devotion to the 
fighters in the lost cause here that is 
pretty much lacking in the North for the 
Union veterans. 

Of course there are a good many mem- 
bers of the Daughters whose main am- 
bition is social. That does not condemn 
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the organization as such for the charge 
can certainly be made with honesty 
against other patriotic organizations. That 
the existence of the Daughters should 
help keep alive issues the country would 
well see buried is of course true; but I 
am sure that is not their purpose. When 
the last of the veterans has passed on 
there will be some of their children still 
living. But every year takes the present 
generation farther from the Civil War 
and its issues. 

Incidentally I cannot understand the 
objection of the Southerner to the ex- 
pression Civil War; still less the attempt 
by the Daughters to foster the term, “War 
Between the States”. The word “between” 
means relationship between two, not 
among several. If the South wants to 
adopt a name that would indicate what 
it is it fought for, why not, “the War for 
Southern Independence’? That would take 
care of the slavery issue, the tariff, seces- 
sion and all the rest. 


On Visiting [wo City Churches 


HOWARD CHARLES GALE, M.D. 


somewhere on the Hastern or Western 

seaboard, which for the sake of iden- 
tification let us call “New Chicago, Massa- 
chusetts’, there are two outstanding Uni- 
tarian churches, presided over by two 
able and faithful ministers of our Fellow- 
ship. The writer welcomes either of their 
names on any program. 

In “New Chicago” there are exceptional 
opportunities for medical men to do grad- 
uate work in its nationally known hos- 
pitals. From a little up-state town there 
came to “New Chicago” for a couple of 


|: a city of metropolitan proportions 


| months in the spring of 1932 a physician 


whom we may call “Dr. Church”. Dr. 


| Church had served about twenty-five years 
/ in the ministry and is what may be called 
| a rather constant church-goer. When Sun- 


day came, Dr. Church followed his habit. 
He visited various churches in the city, 
from easly mass at the Anglican Cathe- 
dral, morning service at the church of one 
of the nation’s outstanding preachers, 
vespers at a fashionable church, evening 
service in a fundamentalist church, and a 
late benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 
at the convent Church of the Virgin. All 
in all Dr. Church made a fairly impartial 
round of all sorts and conditions of 
churches. 

Our country doctor in the city did not 
forget the two churches of his own fellow- 


ship. To these he looked forward with 


special interest. One bright Sunday morn- 
ing in May he made his way to the All 
Saints Church, meeting temporarily, in 
the von Wagner Memorial Library. It was 
good to be in a church of one’s own denom- 
ination. The service seemed familiar. The 
minister was a well-known figure at Anni- 
versary Week meetings. Dr. Church was 
quite at home, After the service he went 
forward with a few others to shake the 


hand of the great divine. With some hesi- 
tancy he approached, saying as he did so, 
“Iam Dr. Church. I do not expect you to 
know me, but I am a Unitarian from 
You preached when I was installed there 
a few years ago.” + 

“Oh, yes, yes, I remember. Glad to see 
you. Come again some Sunday.” The 
visitor was quickly passed on. 

It was a stormy Sunday when the 
physician went to the “Church of the 
Galilean.” There were few in church. Per- 
haps fifty or sixty. Dr. Church sat in one 
of the side seats near the back. A man 
came in and requested him to change seats 
because that was his pew. After service 
the doctor was unduly deliberate in put- 
ting on rubbers, coat and gloves. The as- 


Modern Hymn 


(Tune ‘Duke Street’’) 
MARSHALL BH. JONES 


Truth cannot spread to far-flung lands 
Unless brave men its message bear; 

It cannot of itself go forth— 

Its growth must be our daily care. 


Beauty cannot transform dull hearts 
Unless men feel its burning flame; 

From man to man the fire must pass— 
Changing with each, yet still the same. 


Good cannot be a something real 
Unless good men can make it so; 
Mere speaking is a useless thing— 
Good men alone its meaning show. 


So every virtue comes at last 

From man—from his best nature grown; 
So every act of ours should help 

To make the common good our own. 
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sistant minister who was supposed to greet 
strangers sat two or three seats in front 
of the stranger and was obliged to pass 
him, as he stood at the end of the pew, 
when he went to the door to take his 
official position. The minister went out at 
once after service so the duty of greeting 
strangers was left entirely to the assistant. 
Dr. Church lingered at the head of his 
pew until all the congregation on his side 
of the church had passed out. Then he 
walked slowly toward the front of the 
church to admire the new altar of which 
he had read in THr Recrster. In the 
calendar, he noted that all who wished 
to meet parishioners and go with them 
to luncheon at a nearby dining-room were 
requested to meet at a designated corner 
of the vestibule after service. Gathered 
there were a few persons with the as- 
sistant minister. He was a genial and like- 
able man—that is, the ladies who stopped 
to talk with him seemed to think so. Dr. 
Church would have been pleased to know 
him but all attempts were useless. Why 
did the stranger not go up and speak to 
the assistant minister? Knowing some- 
thing of the ministerial side of the church 
himself, he wished to determine how much 
effort a stranger must make to have his 
presence known in a very small group of 
Unitarians who were busily engaged in 
pleasant conversation among themselves. 
The experiment was unsolved. The rain 
was increasing and in a few moments 
more the last parishioner had left the 
building. The only person who addressed 
the stranger was the man who requested 
him to change his seat. 

One last attempt to penetrate the inner 
circle of Unitarianism in the metropolis of 
“New Chicago”. This was at the official 
office on “285 South Beacon Avenue”. The 
young lady resting comfortably at the desk 
was approached. Could she give any infor- 
mation regarding Unitarian churches or 
points of Unitarian interest in the city? 
Only that there were two churches. She 
would give the addresses. Dr. Church 
looked about a bit because he was in- 
terested in seeing “our” offices in “New 
Chicago”. He felt the young lady was 
afraid of him. Probably he looked like a 
countryman. He knows she was relieved 
when he closed the door behind him and 
left the building without doing any 
damage. 


I am sorry to paint an unkind but true 
picture. I do not imply that the coldness 
Dr. Church felt is typical of these two 
churches. On the other hand, his expe- 
rience as a stranger may be that of many 
others. Personally, I detest the “glad 
hand’? one must endure in some churches. 
One wonders how far one should go in 
greeting strangers. As Dr. Church said 
when he was alone again at the hospital, 
“JT don’t wonder those churches were 
among the poorest attended of any I 
visited while in the metropolis. If I were 
not a Unitarian I doubt if I would ever 
go there again. I wonder how it is in my 
parish, at home? Perhaps I am one of the 
worst offenders. I wonder.” 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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Reorganize or Die! 
I. 


OW the day has come. The word passes from one 
N person to another. It is terse, laconic, final: “Re- 

organize or die!’ We hear it everywhere. The 
ultimatum reaches into business, into politics, into 
education, into religion. The world in all its parts is 
under mandate to become something new, or perish. 
We consider how it is in the Fellowship of which we 
are a part, and for the fate of which we, every one of 
us, are responsible. 

In order to compass the situation within Unitarian 
borders, let us consider first what the spirit is that is 
brooding over all the major organizations with spit- 
itual objectives and come last to our own. In no field 
of human effort is the significance of the present reyo- 
lutionary condition of the human race more astounding 
and far-reaching than in the many phases of church 
work both at home and abroad. Foreign missions have 
come under the judgment of the new era, and in their 
present state they are doomed. 

The condemnation of the preposterous methods and 
the well-earned futilities of the churches performing 
the Christian function of evangelization and character 
building in so-called heathen lands is so complete, ac- 
cording to the Report of the Appraisal Commission of 
the Laymen’s Foreign Mission Inquiry, that the mis- 
sionary as we have known him and her is done for. Let 
the few exceptions be comforted and defended. Take 
them altogether, they have done what they could, which 
was incalculably little, as the report plainly shows and 
as an authoritative commentator, Pearl S. Buck, her- 
self a worker in China and the daughter of a mis- 
sionary, confirms from her own extraordinary expe- 
rience and capacity. 

“We have not even begun our work in foreign lands”, 
says Mrs. Buck. “Neither the messenger nor the mes- 
sage has been suited to the needs of the people.” And 
thus the epochal work of this commission, led by Prof. 
William Ernest Hocking of Harvard University, comes 
in effect to the inescapable conclusion, “Reorganize or 
die!” 

Tile 


or one thing the report ends that impossible 
medieval system of thought whose emphasis is on 
“Christ and him crucified”, and attempts to make the 
theology God-centered rather than Christ-centered. I 
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is not the place to discuss whether or not they will be 
able to keep the traditional God of Christianity, for, 
as everybody knows, the same imperative which has 
overwhelmed missions has gone out against the ortho- 
dox doctrines. “Reorganize or die!” is the call of the 
theologians. 

When Prof. William Adams Brown accepted a com- 
mission to study the best means of averting the “hu- 
manist hurricane”, as Prof. Walter M. Horton called 


it, and the “scourge of Christendom”, which was Henry 
Sloane Coffin’s name for it, he may have thought he | 
had a comparatively easy task to defend and preserve 


the theism of Catholic and Protestant orthodoxy. But 


he knows better today. The humanistic advance has not | 
been resisted. The best sign of it is the lamentably de- | 


ficient apologia of God by Henry Nelson Wieman and 
Douglas Clyde Macintosh in their “Conversation” 
against Max Carl Otto, which convinced hardly anyone 
who was not already imperturbable and complacent in 


his God-concept, and was as the dust of confusion to | 


those who are seriously thinking their way out to what 
they can believe. 


To attempt the re-establishment of God according to | 


the traditional formule is the most hopeless of occupa- 
tions. People have said to their teachers, “Reorganize 
or die!” They mean that they will have neither a 


crippled deity with his “Given” as conceived by Prof. | 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman, nor the stuffy and meaning- ] 
less “cosmic consciousness” that emanates from the | 


misty metaphysics of the scientists, such as Eddington, 
Jeans, Millikan, who never had any business to wander 


away from their own field to instruct the people on a |} 


subject which even a theological dean, Willard L. 
Sperry, finds beyond him. The leaders are blind, when 
they talk of God as “one unknown, without a name’’! 
While the world moves on in its chaos, the cry for a 


new faith goes up from the depths, “Reorganize or die!” 
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After what we think comes what we do; and how 
could it be otherwise than that the Federal Council of 
Churches, composed of virtually all the Protestant 
sects for practical work in the social order, should hear 
at its annual meeting in Indianapolis what it must do 
to be saved. The findings of Prof. George W. Richards 
of the committee which has been studying for four 
years the function and structure of the council, will 
be reported, and here again, as we know both the 
council with its grave perplexities and the thorough- 
ness of Professor Richards, we may expect to hear the 
resonant and fateful “Reorganize or die!” 

Consider the meaning of the term, reorganize. It 
recognizes the living, organic character of the work of 
religion. The religious body must function. It fails of 
its purpose today because it is maladjusted to the new 
world, The several parts of the body must be manip- 
ulated to their proper place, the ineffectual members 
must be cast away, and the dead organs must be 
counted for dead. 

All three things are involved, as a matter of fact, in 
reorganization. Survival values are the test. Not doc- 
trines and methods only, but men and women remain 
or depart, according to their ability to function in the 
new era. The old order in the organism of religion has 
passed away; and if methods and men are unsuited to 
adaptation they also pass, hard as that is for those 
still in their vigor. 
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We know how heartless it must seem to persons who 
have been in places of leadership. But as we read the 
church papers from week to week, the impression of 
discontent with denominational officialdom mounts 
and mounts. The pastors and laymen in the local 
churches who are doing most of the producing of both 
spiritual fruits and the financial means of carrying 
on the larger labor of the churches, are discouraged 
and dissatisfied. It turns first, and not unnaturally, to 
the inegualities of income in the ministry. 

lor an example, quite typical, we read how they feel 
in the great Presbyterian Church. One minister writes, 
and no whine about it, that he has been reduced forty 
per cent. because his people are in many cases idle and 
can pay him no more; and in his presbytery all but 
four of the ministers receive a total of less than $2,000 
each, a year. It runs through the denomination, which 
feels the tightening of the means of subsistence. 

While the Presbyterian ministers like all other min- 
isters are not outwardly grousing, they know perfectly 
well that their editor, Dr. James E. Clarke of The 
Presbyterian Advance, is not wide of the mark when he 
Says with more intimation than directness that “min- 
isters are not sympathetic with church agencies if they 
believe that officials of such agencies have failed to 
share the burdens of the day”. He continues, in com- 
ment upon denominational officials who “crow” over 
the fact that they have taken ten per cent. reductions, 
“The plain truth is that the man who has suffered a 
reduction of only ten per cent. of his income has ac- 
tually had an increase of income when measured by 
what the dollar will buy. It is inequalities which stimu- 
late resentment and discouragement. The church ought 
to be the first to recognize this fact.” 


IV. 


We who write this know from a hundred interviews 
what the feeling is in the Unitarian Fellowship. It is 
like that of the Presbyterians. To the members of the 
committee of the American Unitarian Association now 
seeking information about the administration of our 
Unitarian work who have visited this office we have 
spoken out of the abundance of advices which we re- 
ceive continually. “Reorganize or die!’ That is what 
the ministers are saying. “Do what the commission did 
to the tracts”, they cry. “Adopt the effectual things. 
Ind waste, practice economies.” 

The smouldering feeling of frustration is widespread 
in our Fellowship; if men and women do not speak out, 
it is because they are either discouraged or afraid of 
their futures. They have seen men demoted and undone. 
While they struggle with the scantiest support, and the 
most pathetic lack of corporate efficiency, in fields 
which in prosperous times yield oh, so little, for all the 
good work both the minister and the devoted standbys 
can do, they would like to feel that their hardships 
were in some degree appreciated, and that something 
more nearly like equality or equity were a rule in fix- 
ing compensation. 

But the matter of money is not all, nor indeed is it 
the chief thing. The demand would be made openly 
and loudly if it might safely be made by the active 
men and women of our Fellowship throughout the 
country, that the Unitarian cause and mission be ad- 


ministered not on a loeal basis, but as an all-embracing 


force of religious liberalism should be, on a world 


foundation. 
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Today, virtually all the denominational work is done 
at 25 Beacon Street, in Boston. All but one of the 
salaried officers of the American Unitarian Association 
have their desks there and spend most of their time 
there. There are visits to the field, but why visits? 
Think of it. Why not residence in the regions where 
they are now as sheep without a shepherd, except as 
one is a shepherd on an occasional traveling mission. 

There ought to be a general Unitarian officer in settle- 
ment wherever the area justifies it. The present method 
of organization is ineffectual and not satisfactory. De- 
clining income, enfeebled churches, devitalized morale 
could all be corrected if we heeded the imperative and 
desperate cry, “Reorganize or die!” 

Unitarianism has always had its most vital center 
in Boston and New England. Many good churches and 
excellent people are still hereabout; but for abounding 
vitality we look out over the country and not solely to 
Boston. In particular, Chicago, especially since Mead- 
ville went there, seems to many the coming center of 
our planetary work. 


V. 


Our minds are on the march. What is here written 
is but the verbal outrightness of a foment in the Uni- 
tarian household. Our report is veracious. We do not 
know how many letters have been sent to Chairman 
Arthur B. Smith and his committee, but we do know 
the facts are portentous of profound change. We Uni- 
tarians understand that we are but part of the revolt 
against all existing institutions which no longer func- 
tion well. The rebellion is peaceable but open, and it 
increases. Up from the people it comes. Nothing like 
it has oceurred to religion in general since the Six- 
teenth Century. Orderly revolution is in the air. The 
times are ripe for better things. 

In our Fellowship there need be no such apprehen- 
sion as that which is felt in the world at large, where 
the masses have come into power. The leaders in politi- 
cal affairs fear direct action with violence, because, 
they say, the millions of people are only aroused by 
their needy economic condition; they are quite con- 
tent with themselves, seek no internal improvement, 
and will not reason. They have no standards outside 
themselves, acknowledge no authority, are not going 
anywhere. In sum, they are barbarians who threaten 
to overrun the world. 

That we utterly disbelieve this terrible appraisal 
goes without saying. But that we are in real danger we 
asseverate solemnly. We liberals have always trusted 
the people, and loved them. But we have never been 
their true leaders; we have never come to them and 
instructed them as our brethren. Our attitude has been 
generous, noble, refined. Our ways have been the ways 
of culture and contentment. We have never done a re- 
spectable job of saving them to their best selves. As a 
Fellowship we continue today in our state of impo- 
tency, with only here and there a sign of life and power. 
Now the people are about to rule. The captains and the 
kings depart. We ought to be among those who offer 
world leadership in the transformation which has 
already begun, in industry, in education, in economic 
reconstruction, in world peace, in ultimate doctrines 
of life, if the new day is to be a blessing. It is these 
last things, our liberal principles, indeed, which deter- 
mine all the rest. They are our business. We must “Re 
organize or die!” 
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With College Centers 


Institutions of higher learning from various 
parts of the country report forums, ad- 
dresses, meetings, and group 
activities 

Various college center churches are 
Starting out the year with a welcome to 
students, and an interesting program. 

The University Chureh of Seattle, 
Wash., is conducting a forum, as they did 
last year, under the leadership of Alex- 
ander Winston. The forums have attracted 
favorable attention from the first, and 
the plan this year offers a much stricter 
schedule than it has before. According to 
Mr. Winston, they ‘seek to avoid the 
pink-tea type of Sunday evening social 
gathering so easily passing under the 
name of Forum. The first step is to edu- 
cate the audience, the second is to warn 
the speaker. The plan is this: Have speak- 
ers fortnightly instead of weekly. Every 
Monday, directly after a lecture, we will 
mail to all concerned a postcard announc- 
ing the succeeding speaker and a proposed 
bibliography of reading in preparation 
for an examination of the speaker’s re- 
marks. In the Sundays between, hold an 
informal meeting of the Young People’s 
group for the purpose of discussing the 
coming lecture. During the lecture itself, 
a sharp and unrestrained critical attitude 
will be encouraged, under the steady 
guidance of a permanent chairman. Are 
we shooting at a star? Well, we shoot 
with a will, and we expect to accomplish 
wonders.” 

Amherst, Mass., plans a forum also, 
as Rey. T. Barton Akeley found last year’s 
experiment along these lines so success- 
ful. He sent out a very cordial letter at 
the beginning of the year to the students 
on his list. An extract from this year is 
most interesting: “I want to see you. 
We have something in common. It ought 
to be worth while getting acquainted. 
You know the value of, and the need for, 
our tradition, and we most cordially invite 
you to consider our church home as yours 
while you are here. College may open a 
man up or break him up. You’ll never be 
the same again. Keep track of yourself 
and of your church home. Don’t graduate 
with a full set of leaves and no roots, And 
don’t forget our ‘Unity Forum’. It will 
be that much better if you are there.” 

At Fort Collins, Colo., Professor Daniels 
of the State College will continue his 
Sunday morning discussion class and his 
outdoor program. Last June, they had a 
successful event called a Senior Break- 
fast. It was presided over by one of the 
college juniors, and attended by the presi- 
dent and heads of the departments of 
the college, and a High School repre- 
Sentative, and by High School and college 
juniors. All toasts and speeches were 
along “church aims”. One or two such 
affairs are planned for this year. 

Lincoln, Neb., is proceeding along much 
the same lines as last year, when their 
program was varied and worth while. 
They gave a dinner at the first of the 
year for those students at the University 
of Nebraska who had expressed the Uni- 
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tarian preference. The dinner was at the 
church, prepared by the student assistant 
to the minister, and other students. Rev. 
Arthur L. Weatherly and Mrs. Weatherly 
were hosts. About forty guests attended. 
Regular Sunday evening meetings were 
held twice a month for the student group, 
at which no attempt was made to draw 
a large but transient attendance through 
having important speakers, but rather, a 
smaller and more permanent group was 
organized. The programs dealt with a 
discussion of liberal religion in general 
and the purposes of the church in par- 
ticular. The minister led the first three 
meetings, and the other leaders were 
chosen, at the suggestion of the students, 
from the church membership. The pur- 
pose of this was to further acquaintance 
between the students and the representa- 
tive members of the church. At Thanks- 
giving, they had a dinner for students in 
which a number of the church families 
jcined. Perhaps the most interesting fea- 
ture of the work was the number of per- 
sonal interviews which individual students 
had with Mr. Weatherly. They consulted 
him about personal matters, and about 
the chureh, and what it stood for. One 
young man is seriously thinking of enter- 
ing the Unitarian ministry. 

The group at. Unity Church in St. Louis, 
Mo., keeps to its usual level of interesting 
meetings, with the clever paper, “Leaves 
from the Unity Round Table’, to inform 
the members of events between meetings. 
They have a speaker who leads a dis- 
cussion, and then tea is served, at which 
time the members have a social hour, and 
an opportunity to talk with the speaker. 
The discussions so far this fall have been 
mainly on political topics, as the election 
was of major interest. One of the lighter 
social features of Unity Round Table was 
a Steak Roast. 

Last year on the University of Michigan 
campus a parley was held, for the discus- 
Sion of religion. At that time, Professor 
Shepard gave a talk which was attacked 
by the Catholic Weekly. For the first 
meeting of the Students’ Union, the stu- 
dent group at the Unitarian church, this 
fall, Professor Shepard was asked to 
speak on “Atheism on _ the Michigan 
Campus”. Over sixty students attended. 
A written poll was taken of their reli- 
gious attitudes following the talk, with 
the result that 20 were Agnostic, 30 non- 
Theist, and 9 Theist. The minister, Rev. 
Harold P. Marley, says, “This indicates 
that our task here is to re-interpret reli- 
gion for those who have completely broken 
with the old terminology and old sane 
tions.” Professor La Rue is faculty ad- 
viser, and there is a cabinet of nine, made 
up of the members of three committees— 
Program, Finance and Social. 

The Channing Club of the First Church 
in Chicago which draws students from 
the University of Chicago meets on Sun- 
day afternoons at four. Tea is served, and 
speakers of note talk to the group. In 
November the subjects were, “Issues 
of the Campaign”, “Poems of Peace”, “Be- 
havior Problems and Their Treatment”, 
and “Levels of Taste”, 


Western Conference Letter 


Dr. George R. Dodson preached a 


series of sermons under the general head- | 


ing, “Approaches to the Understanding 
of Life’. The series, ending November 27, 


contained the following titles: “The Ap- 
and | 
Ma- 


proach through Common _ Sense 
Science’; “The Approach through 
terialism”’; “The Adsthetic Approach”: 
“The Moral Approach”; “The Educational 
Approach”; “The Philosophie Approach” : 
“The Religious Approach’’. 

Clifton Church, Louisville, Ky., during 
the summer months completely renovated 
the church auditorium. The changes in- 
clude an adequate stage for the produc- 


tion of plays. Frederick Weygold, chair- _ 


man of the board of trustees of the 
church, has written two plays to be given 
at the dedication of the remodeled 
building. 

Monday evening, October 17, Dr. George 
I’. Patterson spoke at the service of re- 
dedication of the church in Wichita, Kan. 
The auditorium of the church was ren- 
ovated and redecorated prior to the 
opening of the church season in September. 

The annual meetings of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, usually held the 
second week in May, will be postponed 
to the following month in 1933. The GChi- 
cago World’s Fair opens during the last 
week of the coming May. Thousands will 
visit Chicago sometime during the fair, 
including representations of Unitarians. 
It seems to the program committee that 
our meetings might well be added to the 
great community and national event. 
Many will feel that two trips of any 
great distance represent an impossibility. 
The opening of the Fair will mark the 
date of reduced rail rates as well as 
other travel concessions. Lincoln Centre, 
only a few blocks from the south en- 
trance of the exhibition grounds, is to 
entertain the delegates to the Conference 
meeting. Then, too, by postponing the ses- 
Sions just one month, our sessions could 
be simultaneous with the Meadville com- 
mencement celebration. Joint meetings 
could well mark a part of the program. 
The committee is now at work on the 
program which will extend from Sunday 
evening, June 11, to Wednesday, June 14. 

Sunday, November 6, saw the beginning 
of regular Sunday morning church sery- 
ices at Lincoln Centre, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Curtis W. Reese. 

The North Central Conference, Chicago, 
formerly Illinois State Conference, will 
hold its session at the Third ‘Church, 
Chicago, November 29 and 30, concluding 
with the installation of Rey. Edwin H. 
Wilson. 


Mohawk Conference Officers 


Officers elected at the annual meeting | 


of the Mohawk Conference of Free 
Churches of America, October 25-26, were 
as follows: President, Herman L. Brock- 
way, Ithaca, N.Y.; vice-presidents, Mrs, 
William Peck, Albany, N.Y.; Dr. William 


Hoare ; secretary, Willard Austen, Ithaca, 
; treasurer, Mrs. Howard Viets, Syra-- 


IND Yo: 
cuse, N.Y.; program committee, 


Rey. 
Ernest Caldecott, Schenectady, N.Y. 
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Apptoaching Walpole, N.H. 


Changing times are met profitably by 
Alliance adopting a new idea 


On Saturdays and holidays through the 
Summer a procession of cars passes the 
Walpole, N.H., Unitarian church. As this 
procession approaches Walpole, there may 
be seen along the highway for a mile or 
more, signs which read as follows: Baked 
Beans 15 cents, Doughnuts and Coffee, 
No Hot Dogs, Everything Home-made, 
Hamburger Sandwiches 20 cents, Ohurch 
Food is Good Food, Lunch and Food Sale. 

In the town, on a big elm, in front of 
the Unitarian church, is the sign, This 
Is The Place. Perhaps this last sign is 
not needed, for little tables are seattered 
about the shady lawn, and a long table 
is near the road, on which are displayed 
pies, cakes, doughnuts, bread, rolls, 
cookies, candies, ete. At another table 
are paper bags, string, oiled paper and 
containers for beans; and on still an- 
other are supplies for the lunches, dishes, 
silver and glasses, also salads, sandwiches, 
and iced lemonade. Hamburgers are made 
on the spot with the help of a gasolene 
stove. The odor of frying onions and 
fresh coffee is surely a powerful invitation 
to stop for luncheon. 

Let us give the devil his due. We shall 
have to credit the depression with pro- 
ducing many new ideas. The Walpole 
Branch Alliance acknowledges the debt, 
and has proved that this particular idea 
works. Suppers and fancywork do not 
bring in the money they used to, but 
these lunch and food sales, under the 
elms on the church lawn, have brought 
the dollars from many States from Cali- 
fornia to Maine. Fresh air and fresh 
contacts are in themselves stimulating 
things. 

Visitors who pause to go through the 
church find a perfect replica (consider- 
ably reduced, of course) of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., a generous benefactor hay- 
ing made the reproduction. 


Essex Federation Gets Results 

Sunday, October 380, the Unity and 
Pleigret Clubs of the Lawrence, Mass., 
Unitarian church entertained the societies 
of the Essex Federation Y. P. R. U. at 
an evening meeting and social. The open- 
ing service was conducted by Paul Sachs. 
Irene Lewis and Robert Himber led a 
discussion on the topic, “The Spiritual 
Value of Keeping Up an Appearance”. A 
special feature social hour was enjoyed 
by everyone. Refreshments were served by 
Ada Sachs, Gertrude Hayes, and Irene 
Dawson. Sixty delegates and members at- 
tended this meeting. 

The Essex Federation held its fall rally 
in Beverly, Mass., November 13. After the 
opening service, which was conducted by 
Grant Haskell, Eleanor Hammond, presi- 
dent of the Federation, conducted a short 
business meeting. Following a _ banquet 
style supper, provided by members of the 
3everly society, Rey. John N. Mark, Ar- 
lington, Mass., spoke to the young people 
about “New Aspects of Patriotism Applied 
to Modern Social Problems”. A spirited 
social was followed by a candlelight sery- 
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ice, conducted by Polly Ford. The rally 
brought out eighty-seven delegates. 

The Essex Federation is planning to 
produce a play during Y. P. R. U. Week 
in February. Part of the proceeds will be 
sent to the National Y. P. R. U. The Fed- 
eration sponsors Flying Squadrons. 


Southern Californian Women 


The Associate Alliance of Southern 
California met October 25 with the Holly- 
wood group. The principal speaker was 
Rev. Carl J. Rautzenberg, minister of the 
Santa Monica church. 

The Pasadena Alliance plans to devote 
the year to sewing for different welfare 
agencies of the city. It also cooperates 
with another organization in maintaining 
a workshop where seven women, whose 
families would otherwise be without re- 
sources, do dressmaking, mending and 
other sewing. 

The Los Angeles Alliance is to have 
a card party to raise money to give to 
the University Religious Conference at 
Westwood. This conference is composed 
of official representatives from the 
churches of all denominations in South- 
ern California. The Unitarian trustees 
are Mrs. Gillis of Los Angeles and Gerry 
Fitzgerald of Santa Monica. The build- 
ing is just outside of the campus of 
U. C. L. A. The object is to work with 
the students to bring about tolerance and 
understanding and harmony among all 
students on the campus without regard 
to religious faith, 

The president of the Santa Barbara 
Alliance interested women from other 
churches in the city who joined with their 
workers and used the parish house all 
summer aS a community workroom. 
Money was raised by food sales and lunch- 
eons under the trees to buy material and 
pay twenty women for part time work 
each week. 

The Spokane Alliance is divided into 
three circles, one meeting at 11 A.M. once 
a month, one at 2 P.M. once a month, and 
another meeting in the evening. They 
began their year’s program with a “Dollar 
Day’. Vacation experiences were related 
at a picnic lunch. They are to devote one 
day to the Manual and one to Director’s 
Day. 

Vancouver has an interesting program 
for the year. Among the list of topics are 
“Manual and Women’s League’; “The 
League of Nations’; “International 
News”; “Modern Poetry’; “The History 
of Unitarianism”’. 

Branches that feature current church 
news can find pages full of interesting 
items and helpful suggestions in the Octo- 
ber issue of Unitarian News Letter. If de- 
sired, a copy will be sent. 

Chairmen looking for peace programs 
ean find help in a list obtainable from 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, 1924 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Largest Enrollment at Crane School 

The Crane Theological School at Tufts 
College has an enrollment of forty-five 
students this year, the largest in its 
history. 
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Alliance in Northern California 


The Associate 
California met at Stockton 
A noon luncheon was served by the 
hostess branch. Each branch president 
suggested one way in which an Alliance 
could help the church. Following are some 
of the suggestions offered for helping the 
church: <Attend church every Sunday 
morning; Keep together in _ interests, 
social, literary, and spiritual; Help pay 
for the church music, ete.; Earn your 
dues and be willing to take part in a 
program; Alliance meetings should be 
opened by some form of devotion; Keep 
ever closer to our faith and come closer 
to our minister in sympathy and support, 
be good housekeepers and become ac- 
quainted with our church building and 
use every part of it; Have a member who 
is a good cook and manager take charge 
of church dinners; Be at church every 
Sunday and cooperate with the minister. 

The chairmen for the departments of 
Cheerful Letter, Fellowship, Junior AlI- 
liance, Program, Post Office Mission, So- 
cial Service, Religious Education, and 
International Work told of the function 
of their department and offered help to 
all local chairmen. 

“Shall the Alliance Be Bread-winner 
Only?” was answered by a director of 
the General Alliance, who gaid, ‘The 
very nature of our organization makes 
the answer emphatically no, for the 
primary object is to quicken the religious 
life of our members. Bread winning is 
one of the joys of Alliance work, it keeps 
our feet on the ground, however our 
prayer should be for balance.” 

“The Purpose of the Associate Alliance” 
was given by the president, Mrs. William 
S. Morgan, who said in part, “It is our 
task first to furnish aid and inspiration 
to the branches in their work, particularly 
by helpful suggestions through the chair- 
men of the different departments, and by 
visits of the officers. Secondly, we can 
serve to bring the General Alliance into 
closer touch with the branches by calling 
their attention to the work most em- 
phasized. Remember the officers and chair- 
men of the Associate Alliance are anx- 
ious to serve you. Call upon them.” 

The afternoon meeting was open to the 
public and consisted in a devotional and 
musical program followed by an address. 
Dr. M. R. Hiselen of the College of the 
Pacific spoke on “An Expanding Horizon 
in a Shrinking World’. He quoted 
Benjamin Franklin, “We must all hang 
together or we shall all hang separately.” 
He emphasized the importance of being 
internationally interdependent, thus year 
by year building the economic foundations 
of world peace. 

The ministers of Central California met 
for a luncheon on the same day, when 
Prof. P. A. Schilpp addressed the group. 
His subject was “Toward An Understand- 
ing of Man’. This was followed by dis- 
cussion in which most of the men present 
took part. 
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New Poetry 
ROSALIE HICKLER 


Nicopumus. By Hdwin Arlington Robinson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


Bricgur Harvsor. By Daniel Whitehead 
Hicky. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
$2.00. 


First Furrow. By Boris Todrin. New York: 


Henry Harrison, $1.75. 

FLAMINGO. By Vivian Yeiser Laramore, New 
York: Henry Harrison, $1.50. 

WASHINGTON Ports: AN ANTHOLOGY. New 
York: Henry Harrison. $2.00. 

Connecticut Poprs: AN ANTHOLOGY. New 


York: Henry Harrison, $2.00. 


Although no single poem in his latest 
yolume adds brighter lustre to Robinson’s 
name, he here reasserts in subtle rhythms 
his mastery of complex moods. The title 
poem is finely done, maintaining sympathy 
for Nicodemus in his fear, as for Caiaphas 
in his self-righteousness. The high priest 
mocks his friend for calling on carpenters 
at night, disguised in a black robe. 
Nicodemus is ashamed of his cowardice 
and tells Caiaphas how this Carpenter 
put him, a noble, at his ease. 


“We smiled, 

If that will comfort you, and then assured me 

That he had more than once himself been 
driven 

Not only to expediency, but hiding.” 


Again, he tells the high priest, 


“There is no fear in this man, Caiaphas. 
He shuns a little while a coming death 
Which he foresees, that you and I may live.” 


There are beautiful lines in ‘Toussaint 
L’Ouverture” and “Ponce de Leon’. These 
two poems, with “Nicodemus”, are prob- 
ably the best in the book. ‘Annandale’, 
one feels, should not have been resur- 
rected in “Annandale Again”, even for the 
happy description of a feline woman: 


“she gratifies 
A casual need of giving pain; 
And having drawn a little blood, 
She folds her paws and purrs 


again.” 


“The March of the Cameron Men” does 
not ring true. It parodies Robinson at his 
best. His best is truly excellent. 

Daniel Whitehead Hickey is a compe 
tent poet. His verses are pleasant and 
correct without any startling originality. 
He does not delve into mystery or deal 
in ecstasy. He sings most successfully 
about the sea, and the poem ealled 
‘Sailors’ Women” is one of the boldest. 

The last four volumes are published by 
Henry Harrison. It was not kind to let 
Boris Todrin publish at seventeen. He 
may accomplish something in ten years 
more, for he has ease and a lyric sense, 
but First Furrow has little to offer. 

Flamingo by Mrs. Laramore is more 
_wise and colorful. A few lyries are clear 
and lovely. Too many fall disappointingly 
into mediocrity—this is true, often in the 
last line. 


Washington Poets has a foreword by 
Mary Elmendorf. Some is authentie poetry 
and some is bad verse. I quote from that 
exquisite poem of Joan Dareth Prosper’s 
“And Guinevere”. 

“OQ you who have been silence of my singing, 

Night of my stars, flame of my ecstasy,— 

O you whose hands lift up my fallen dream- 
ing 

Who know the 
me, 

If you discern me not, then am I lonely 

Beyond all thought—forsaken utterly.” 


tears, the faith, the breath of 


The following dreadful specimen is also 
included : 


“Your cheeks? I think are apple blossom 
Kissed each dimpled one; 

But, best of all, God sent you here, 

My tiny, precious son!” 


There are many like it. 


Connecticut Poets is vouched for by 
Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheney, contain- 
ing, like the other anthology, both good 
and shockingly bad verse. Anna Hemp- 
stead Branch, Amanda Benjamin, James 
Rorty, Clinton Scollard, and others who 
are included briefly, need no introduction 
to the poetry-reading public. 


The Hore of Asia 


THe HeriTace or Asta. By Kenneth 
Saunders, Litt.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75. 

Dr. Saunders has given us a_ stimu- 


lating book, excellent in conception, yet 
difficult in execution. To appraise the cul- 
tures and religions of India, China and 
Japan, as they were crystallized in the 
golden ages of the past, and the figures 
of Sakyamuni, Confucius, and Shotoku, 
as they are preserved in the three civili- 
zations of today, and set forth dynamically 
by Mahatma Gandhi, Hu Shih, and Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa, is no simple task. By its 
nature the work is highly selective. Its 
chief value is the strong light thrown 
from a new and broader perspective. The 
weaving of such- vast materials into < 
central thesis must of necessity distort. 
There are a few minor inconsistencies 
and there is an inevitable Christian bias; 
but on the whole, the book is sound and 
revealing. Those who have been led to a 
new interest in the Orient by the for- 
bidding rumble of strife in the Far Bast, 
by the phenomenal influence of Gandhi 
and Kagawa, and by the increasing sense 
that the Hast is pregnant with forgotten 
wisdom and forgotten power, will find 
this book an excellent introduction to 
their studies. By its breadth and sweep 
it leads to that which it does not contain: 
a careful study and a critical appraisal 
of the principles and the powers of the 
three ancients and the three moderns 
Selected by Dr. Saunders as the epitome 
of the three civilizations. Brief bibliog- 
raphies are included to indicate the way. 
The second part, “Illustrative Read- 
ings” from the various sources, strikes a 
considerably lower standard than the first 
part of the book, Denes 
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Blessed Spinoza 


A BrocrapHy. By Lewis 
The Macmillan Company. 


BLESSED SPINOZA! 
Browne. New York: 
$4.00. 

Baruch (Benedictus-Blessed) Spinoza, 
born just three hundred years ago, and 
who died with his immortal masterpiece 
Ethica Ordine Geometrico Demonstrato 
unpublished, is now to be canonized, not 
by those religionists who excommunicated 
him from the synagogue nor by those en- 
lightened Protestants of Holland who 
consigned his soul and works to the 
flames, but by the developing host of 
lovers of wisdom. We find it in the phi- 
losophy of this man who lived a separated 
life in the monastery of his mind. We 
find it too in the normal miracle of the 
incarnate wisdom of his daily existence. 

Blessed Spinoza is not an idealized por- 
trait of a philosopher-saint. In details 
about which genuine information is 
seanty, an acquaintance with the spirit 
of Spinoza’s philosophy makes the au- 
thor’s conjectures fair and true. We have 
not here the biography of a man of like 
passions to our own, unless our passion 
is for reason and truth; it is a life as 
beautiful as it is rare. AS a youth in the 
Jewish quarter of Amsterdam, the more 
he studied the writings of the philoso- 
phers, the more difficult he found it to 
accept the traditional faith. The clear 
little flame of reason waxed in his mind, 
fighting back the darkness in which au- 
thority and credulity had their lairs. He 
began to question more and more of the 
doctrinal teachings which those about him 
took for granted. For instance, he began . 
to wonder whether they were right in 
their belief that God was a being removed 
from the earth. 

Born of such perplexity the whole life 
of Spinoza was an incarnation of quiet 
reason, and the author tells it well and 
with a humor that is grim and moving. 
It is a classic of the blessed philosophical 
life. R. G.-S. 


pablo ae Riviere 


DESIRED HAVEN, By Henrietta Leslie. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

Having heard the highest praise of 
Mrs. Fischer's War, by the same author, 
I probably expected too much of Desired 
Haven. It is a perfectly good but not 
brilliant novel. The conflicts between a 
sea-loving musician, his mother and his 
chosen lady are absorbing if not always 
convincing. The baffled mother, Naomi, 
comes to life more completely than anyone 
else and the opening chapter which in- 
troduces her is one of the best in the book. 

R. H. 


THe Discovery or Gop, By James H. 
Snowden. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00. 

This compendious book is unimportant 
to ministers or others, who are able to 
read the works from which the author’s 
mind has been enriched. Some, however, 
being less advantaged, will find it useful. 
It will take them on some safe flights of 
argument in a theological machine, with a 
pilotage showing a commendable equity of 
spirit. Ve DAP. 
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Lay Thoughts in Free Pulpits 


Cross-section of the man-mind of the churches on the annual 
day of the League preachers 


HAT an impetus might be given 

to the liberal cause if, as one of 

the means of “putting 100,000 
Unitarians to Work’, we made missionary 
use for a week each year of the lay 
preaching talents that have been revealed 
through a dozen years’ observance of Lay- 
men’s Sunday! This thought comes to one 
oh examining the sermons received from 
this year’s observance November 13, and 
remembering the thoughtfulness and zeal 
in the utterances of the men of the 
churches in other years. 

Laymen, as a rule, conducted the serv- 
ices and preached the sermons. Rey. 
Julius F. Krolfifer at St. John’s in: Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Rey. Everett M. Baker 
at the Westminster Church in Providence, 
R.I., however, did the preaching, taking 
the same topic: “If I Were a Layman”. 

An exceptional observance was at 
Rochester, N.Y., where laymen prepared 
and conducted the entire service, includ- 
ing two hymns and most of the music. 
Leroy E. Snyder preached on “The New 
Religion’. The service, elements of which 
are in regular use in this chureh, was 
the work of Mr. Snyder, and Theodore 
¥F, Fitch, minister of music, made the 
musical settings for the choral responses. 
The basis of the “new religion”, said Mr. 
Snyder, “is an unwavering faith in the 
identity of man’s destiny with the cosmic 
purpose and in man’s ability to help 
achieve that purpose”. 

Two laymen, told why they were Uni- 
tarians. Dr. G. H. Zerbst at Atlanta, Ga., 
declared that he was a Unitarian because, 
first, Unitarianism is “a religion of af- 
firmations” ; second, it is ‘a living, growing 
religion” ; and third, it “teaches that reli- 
gion is inseparably identified with the sery- 
ice of mankind’. William F. Macy at 
Nantucket, Mass., said that two tenets 
of Unitarians and Universalists especially 
appealed to him, “the humanity of Jesus 
and personal responsibility to God with- 
out the intercession of any mediatov’. 
“Salvation by character”, he added, was 
“a more exacting creed and much harder 
to live up to” than salvation by the vi- 
earious atonement, and the more he had 
thought about it the less the question of 
his own personal salvation had seemed 
of special importance. 

A statement of what a church meeting 
the test of today meant to him, read by 
Thomas Sweet at the service in the Hollis, 
N.Y., church, declared: “In the pursuit 
of facts this group will have no scruples 
as to what it may find and it need not 
overlook anything that might injure the 
established order.” 

At the First Unitarian Church in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, “Religion Is Not Belief” 
was the title and the thesis of the address 
by Calvin S. Glover. We have pasted on 


our emotions, said Mr. Glover, ““innu- 
merable rationalized labels, such as god, 
devil, heaven, hell, good, evil, moral, 


wicked”. Beneath all these is “a powerful, 


primal emotion, persistent and universal, 
—the religious emotion whose expression 
is worship. We must go to the hill-top 
to gain perspective on life, but we must 
return shortly to people and affairs, and 


show that religion, motivating worship, 
can serve mankind.” 
At Stockton, Calif., Prof. J. William 


Harris, dean of education at the College 
of the Pacific, declared that many lower 
tendencies attributed to “human nature” 
might better be described as “childish”, 
as evidences of mental immaturity. Speak- 
ing on the task of finding moral stand- 
ards in this age and citing the alarming 
discoveries made by “technocracy”, Fred- 
eric M. Clouter at West Roxbury, Mass., 


Readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER who 
would like to introduce the paper to their 
friends may be glad to know that on receipt 
of a post card giving names and addresses 
the office will send a post-free copy of the 
current issue. 


concluded: “If science telis us that the 
scroll of nature reveals no meaning, 
no purpose’, we can “write across the 
book of nature, where no such writing 
is now visible, the assertion, ‘Life has 
a meaning, life has a purpose, because we 
will it sol’ ” 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
department of social relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, pleaded 
at Norwell, Mass., for the concrete appli- 
eation of the ideals of religion to the 
problems of today, pointing out one diffi- 
culty in the way: “Those who have pos- 
sessions, those who are the favored chil- 
dren of the present order, are many of 
them in positions of control, not only in 
our economic and political organization, 
but in the church itself.’ Percy W. 
Gardner, preaching at the First Unitarian 
Church in Providence, R.I., discussed an 
editorial in True ReersTer respecting the 
ethics of business. The great mass of the 
men and women who are engaged in the 
business toil of the world, he said, 
are honest, industrious, trustworthy and 
unselfish. The clergy should  recog- 
nize this fact and give laymen “a new 
vision of truth and righteousness and 
service, starting from where we are com- 
pelled to start tomorrow”. Roy M. Cush- 
man, speaking at Belmont, Mass., believed 
that the function of the chureh was not 
to render social service but to be “the 
souree of enlightenment and inspiration 
to the men and women and the youth 
who are to do the service’. The great 
purposes of the church, said Malcolm (OF 
Rees, at Canton, Mass., are to meet the 
desire of mankind to worship some power 
greater than themselves, and “to furnish 
individuals with those guiding principles 
which will enable them to form their 
own philosophy of life. All the social 
progress we can ever hope to make’, he 
said, “is through individuals”. 
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At Burlington, Vt., Leon D. Latham, 
Jr., suggested that on Armistice Day, we 


should use some of the great wartime 
ideals and qualities to fight our peace- 
time battles. Rey. Erie Alton Ayer at 
Manchester, N.H., contended that the 
church and school should overcome the 


godlessness implied in materialistic stand- 
ards, and that pulpit and pew should co- 


operate to end unethical tendencies of 
modern business. At Ridgewood, N.J.., 
Clarence L. Lersner said, that in spite 


of degrading and corrupting tendencies, 
our country holds humanitarian and 
moral leadership in the world. 

Benjamin D. May. preaching at Need- 
ham, Mass., found evidences for the good- 
ness of God in nature, in man himself, 
his progress, and the high examples of 
divine living among men. An interesting 
survey of laymen’s attitudes toward their 
church and their faith was made by 
Edward W. Raye at Melrose, Mass. He 
said: “If a man expects his church to 
provide him with a theology which will 
give him definite answers to definite 
questions, he is not a liberal.” Preaching 
at both Rockland and West Bridgewater. 
Mass.. Dr. William Loud talked on ‘Pro- 
fessional Life and Religion’, and Arthur 
Fish discussed ‘Labor and Religion”. 

The new chapter of the Church of the 
3rotherhood in Chicago, Ill., had their 
first observance. Gunnar J. Helsing dis- 
cussed the rise of the common man, 
giving an historical view with a look into 
the future. 

Preachers at other observances were as 
follows: Laconia, N.H., where women also 
participated in the service, William F. 
Knight and Miss H. L. Swain; Sanford, 
Me., Dr. H. Danforth Ross; in Massachu- 
setts: Boston, Bulfinch Place, O. Arthur 
MeMurdie: Dorchester, First, Edwin J. 
Lewis, Jr.; Danvers, James W. Bates; 
Newton Centre, Edwin O. Childs (form- 
erly mayor of Newton); Lexington (No- 
vember 20), Hugh D. McLellan; Fall 
River, John V. Thorpe; Uxbridge, Albert 
H. Andrew; Billerica, Dr. Robert T. 
Phillips; Middleboro, Abner Smith; Marl- 
boro, Dayid Stickney; Marblehead, Theo- 
dore Smith; Lincoln, Dr. Roland C. Mac- 
Kenzie; Hingham, First, Dr. Wilmon 
Brewer; Greenfield, Samuel S. Crossman ; 
Hyde Park, Philip L. Grabau. 


To Move Faster Toward Peace 


Rey. Arthur N. Moore, minister of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society in 
Franklin, N.H., held a meeting on Novem- 
ber 15, the first of a short series of dis- 
cussions proposed by the National Com- 
mittee on the Cause and Cure of War, the 
purpose being “to search for a bolder and 
faster moving program for the abolition 
of war”. 


Bequest to Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A bequest of $500 from the estate of 
Mrs. John H. Joy has been received by 
the First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, 
Pas 


West Roxsury, MAss.—aA chureh schoot 
paper with Gordon Manthorn as editor is 
issued under the title, The Hnterprise. 


TOO 


Stars and the Eclipse 


Harlow Shapley in astronomical address at 
Unitarian Club also criticizes Eddington 


“Nineteen-thirty-two Highlights in As- 
tronomy” were pointed out by Prof. Har- 
low Shapley, director of the Harvard 
Observatory, and the religious philosophy 
underlying the magnificent humanitarian 
work of the Friends, was briefly sketched 
by Clarence FE. Pickett, executive secre- 
tary of the American Friends Service 
Committee, at the first meeting of the sea- 
son of the Unitarian Club of Boston, 
Mass., November 9. Reduction of the an- 
nual dues of the club was a welcome 
announcement from President William H. 
Pear. 

Mr. Pickett posed the question: Why do 
the Friends do the kind of things they 
do? Why, when the enemies of Germany 
were blockading her ports, did the 
Friends gain entry to feed the German 
children? Why did they, at the request 
of the Government, go down into the 
stricken Southern coal fields and relieve 


distress? Mr. Pickett’s answer was 
simple: Friends believe that in every 
man, woman, and child, regardless of 


condition, there is something of the di- 
vine. Service to humanity everywhere, 
whether friends or enemies, is a natural 
expression of such a faith. 

Miss Annie J. Cannon, who is associated 
with Professor Shapley and who has 
catalogued 286,000 stars, sat at the head 
table and spoke briefly before Professor 
Shapley’s address. 

Professor Shapley in this, his second 
appearance before the club, showed pic- 
tures of the recent eclipse and of the 
equipment set up by Harvard astronomers 
at Gray, Me., for observing the eclipse. 
But most of his talk reviewed the high 
points of the astronomers’ work during 
the year: These included observations 
showing the existence of cosmic meteors, 
that come from outside our solar system 
and that suggest the possibility that these 
are broken up by débris of exploding uni- 
verses and building materials for new 
heavenly bodies. There was also the dis- 
covery of “neutrons”, a third and neutral 
factor in the atom, which suggests that 
there is, after all,-matter as such that 
eannot be described in non-material terms. 
A dozen new globular star clusters were 
observed, and it was shown that star 
galaxies move faster away from us the 
farther they are away, so that there is a 
region where the universe is expanding 
at the rate of 300 to 400 miles a second. 

Professor Shapley has a knack of 
dramatizing astronomical findings and 
theories in language clear to the layman. 
His talk was enlivened by a few pointed 
jibes at Eddington for mixing science and 
vesthetics with religion. Professor Shapley 
takes his science “straight”, and he ex- 
pressed the hope that Eddington would 
some day again do likewise. 


BRAINTREE, MAss.—At the annual meet- 
ing of All Souls’ Chureh, October 19, the 
following officers and committees were 
elected: President, Arthur L. Evans; vice- 
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president, George A. Arnold; clerk, Mrs. 
R. S. Hubbard; treasurer, Walter E. 
Richards; parish committee, Harry W. 
Bond, Daniel N. Handy, Eben Prescott, 
Mrs. George F. Patterson, Louise K. 
Emerson; nominating committee, Mrs. J. 
G. Spear, Mrs. E. R. Olin, Hobart W. 
Spring. 


Calendar 
December 2. 

Joint interdenominational meeting of 
womeu’s evening groups. Speaker: Dr. 
Charles E. Park. Crypt, St. Paul’s Cathe 
dral, Boston, Mass., 7:30 P.M. 


December 5. 

Monday Conference. Speaker: Rey. 
Spence Burton. Subject: “The Romance of 
the Episcopal Church”. Hale Chapel, First 
Church in Boston, Mass., 10:30 a.m. 


December 5. 

International Committee Conference. 
Speaker: Mrs. Thomas G. Rees. Subject: 
“War Horizons Are Calling’. Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 2 p.m. 


December 8. 

Evening Alliance of Greater Boston. 
7:15 P.M., business meeting. 7:45 p.m., ad- 
dresses: Mrs. Rachel J. Sands on “Home 
Study Work of the Cheerful Letter’; Mrs. 
BHdward I. Walkley on “Alliance Appeals”. 
Parish Hall, Arlington Street Church, 
soston, Mass. 


New York League Meets 
On Forty-fifth Anniversary 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women held its annual dinner at the 
Hotel McAlpin on Friday evening, No- 
vember 4, 1932, forty-five years to the 
day after the first meeting of that or- 
ganization. There were about eighty-five 
guests present and the occasion was suc- 
cessful. Mrs. Edwin Van B. Knicker- 
bocker, the president of the league, pre- 
sided and as she introduced the speakers 
she stressed the importance of meeting to- 
gether in a social way for the purpose 
of obtaining wholesome suggestions for 
the work of the league. It was a great 
pleasure to greet Rev. Norman D. Fletcher 
of Montclair, N.J., and Rev. Edward D. 
Johnson of Orange, N.J., to the metropoli- 
tan district, and their responses brought 
interesting notes on the message of liberal 
religion. Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of 
Philadelphia was inspiring in his talk 
on “The Romance of an Abbey” and its 
application to the opportunities of the 
liberal church for reconstruction even as 
the Benedictine monks reconstructed their 
Abbey. Following Dr. Griffin’s talk, 
Richardson Irwin sang four enjoyable 
selections, accompanied by John Ahl- 
strand. Dr. Lynn Harold Hough of Drew 
University, whose subject was “The 
Artist and Critic”, pointed out the value 
of constructive criticism. Rev. Norman 
T). Fletcher pronounced the benediction. 
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Welcomes Universalists, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Dr. BE. Stanton Hodgin of New Bedford, 
Mass., has welcomed the members of the 
Universalist Church of that city as follows 
in the calendar of the First Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Church: “Welcome to 
Universalists. It is a matter of keen re- 
egret to all of us that our Universalist 
friends and neighbors feel obliged to dis- 
continue their services. The Universalist 
Chureh has been one of the most ener- 
getic participants in all progressive move- 
ments during the many years of its ac- 
tive existence. 

“We extend a most hearty welcome to 
all who wish to attend our services and to 
join in our varied activities either tempo- 
rarily or permanently. The objectives of 
the two churches have always been the 
same.” 


Honor Ministers of Scituate, Mass., 
In Communion and Commemoration 


The First Parish Unitarian Church 
of Scituate, Mass., held a special All 
Souls’ commemorative service on Sunday 
evening, November 6, in honor of the 
ministers of the First Parish who served 
during the first two hundred years of its 
existence. These men were the common 
pastors of the town until 1825 when the 
Trinitarian Congregational, Baptist, and 
Methodist societies were formed. Rev. 
Alfred J. Wilson of the First Parish, Nor- 
well (in ancient times the South Parish, 
Scituate), Rev. James A. Simons of the 
Scituate Congregational Church, Rey. 
Alden 8. Cook, a member of the First 
Parish, and the minister, Robert Lewis 
Weis, had parts in the service. Among 
those present were Dr. Walter R. Hunt. 
Rey. Dudley R. Child, Rev. Abbott Peter- 
son, Jr., Rev. Agnes L. Cook, and Rev. 
Jay A. Wabeke. 

The preliminary devotional exercise 
was followed by communion, the occasion 
marking the first time in which such a 
service had been held in the present 
church building, the sixth, erected in 1881. 
During the burning of the “Old Sloop” 
in 1879, the communion vessels mysteri- 
ously disappeared. The pewter plates were 
discovered many years later in the eaves 
of the house of the person who hid them, 
but the goblets and tankard have never 
been found. Six ancient silver chalices, 
the property of the church, were with- 
drawn from the Art Museum, Boston. 
for use during the special event. In keep- 
ing with the occasion, an older form of 
Unitarian communion service was used. 

On Good Friday evening, 1931, in a 
union service of Scituate churches held 
at the Congregational church, Mr. Weis 
took part in the communion service. This 
was the first time in 106 years, or since 
the schism of 1825, that the two Con- 
gregational churches had held a joint 
communion service. A numerous repre- 
sentation from the Congregational church 
at the commemorative service would seem 
to indicate that the efforts in behalf of 
the wider fellowship are appreciated. 
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A First-Rate Parish Report 


Church in Richmond, Va., thrives and 
rejoices in ministry of Dr. 
Addison Moore 


The annual meeting of the First Unita- 
rian Church was held Thursday evening, 
October 21. The Alliance served supper 
which was followed by the business ses- 
sion at which the treasurer reported all 
bills paid. Nineteen persons signed the 
church register, making a total of forty 
new members since Dr. Addison Moore 
began his ministry two years ago. Congre- 
gations have more than trebled in that 
time, and frequently tax the capacity of 
the church. Officers were re-elected with 
Wilson M. Brown, vice-president of the 
State Planters Bank, as president. Re- 
ports from the church school, the Alliance, 
the Men’s Club, all showed gains during 
the year. Mrs. W. M. Reynolds is in 
charge of the school, Mrs. Emma Speed 
Sampson, widely known as an author, 
and as a member of the state board of 
Moving Picture Censorship, is president 
of the Alliance, and Irving D. Dawes, 
Comptroller of the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company, is president of the 
Men’s Club. 

The new members of the board of 
stewards are D. B. Parker, Alden Hoyt, 
Harold Neale, all of them men of out- 
standing reputation in the city. They 
fairly represent the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of the church, for Mr. Parker is 
a Virginian, Mr. Hoyt comes from Massa- 
chusetts, and Mr. Neale here from New 
Orleans. The Dramatic Club, under the 
direction of Mrs. Charlotte DeCourcy, is 
too young yet to have any history to re- 
port, but a play was put on at the first 
meeting of the Men’s Club for this season, 
which was a ladies’ night affair, and the 
young people were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. At the end of the business session 
short congratulatory speeches were made 
by the president, Mr. Brown; by Mrs. 
Sampson, whose wit and wisdom never 
fail her; by Charles A. Peple, the deputy- 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, who said this was the first 
time in many years that while speaking 
at the annual meeting he did not have 
to plead for money. He said President 
Brown was to be congratulated on doing 
for the church what the British Govern- 
ment and the Government at Washington 
couldn’t do, balance the budget. In the 
closing speech Dr. Moore paid his re- 
spects to all and sundry, and especially 
to the editor of The Times-Dispatch, the 
morning newspaper of Richmond, for his 
generous use of valuable space in report- 
ing the sermons of the Unitarian pulpit. 


Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman Installed 


The installation service for Rey. 
Stephen Hole Fritchman was held 
Wednesday evening, November 16, in the 
Unitarian Church of Bangor, Me. 1D ee 
Gharles BE. Park of the First Church in 
Boston, Mass., preached the installation 
sermon; Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, gave the 
charge to the minister; Dri 
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Martin, of the Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary, gave the charge to the congregation ; 
Dr. Charles E. Sharpe of the Fellowships 
Church, Orono, Me., gave the prayer of in- 
stallation, and Horace A. Hilton, clerk of 
the parish, installed the minister. 

Others who took part in the service 
were Rey. Vincent B. Silliman, Portland, 
Me.; Dr. Arthur M. Little, of the Ham- 
mond Street Congregational Church, 
Bangor; President Warren J. Moulton of 
the Bangor Theological Seminary, and 
Rev. John A. Furrer of St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church, Bangor. 


Blessed Spinoza and the Zealots 

(Continued from page 691) 
is wrong. Altogether too many crack- 
brained individuals are parading as 
prophets. There is as much stark bigotry 
in the camps of the so-called liberals as 
in the camps of the ultra-conservatives ; 
and as much liberalism, understanding, 
and yearning for a happier day in the 
camps of the orthodox as in the camps 
of the dissenters. 

The very wise Socrates said many cen- 
turies ago: “. . . we must go where the 
argument carries us, as a vessel runs 
before the wind’. If the argument carries 
us into the camps of the heretics, then 
let us be heretics; if into the camps of 
the zealots, then let us be zealots. The 
issue is not one of heresy versus ortho- 
doxy, liberalism versus conservatism, the 
new versus the old; the issue is between 
2 mind open to new light and a mind 
closed, doors and, windows bolted against 
the living world. 

[Rabbi Cohon takes his stand. Do our 
readers all believe with him that the 


sealot, the conservative, is necessary ?— 
The Epr1ror. | 


New England Home ior Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. kxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Funtington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Death of Rev. N. H. Nesbitt 


Rey. Norman Hill Nesbitt died in Oak- 
land, Caif., November 22. Mr. Nesbitt was 
minister of the Unitarian Church in Ala- 
meda, Calif., from 1927 to the present 
year when he was made minister emeritus. 


Classes in Applied Economics 


The United Citizens League of Sioux 
City, Ia., an organization of unemployed, 
has invited Rev. Gordon Kent to conduct 
regular classes in economics. The books 
of Stuart Chase have been proposed as 
the basis of this work. The League carried 
through a subsistence gardens project in 
the spring, with the cooperation of the city 
council, and is working this fall on a 
wood-eutting project to provide fuel. 
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The New¥sHumanist 


A Bi-monthly Journal of Religion and Culture 


H. Buschman, Editor. E. H. Wilson, Managing Editor. 
Subscription per year, $1.00— Per Copy, 20c 


Critical 


105 S. Dearborn Street - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Thrifty SANTA says 


“ Give 


this Year”’ 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 
Established in 1900 


Especially adapted to the welfare of nervous 
and convalescent individuals whose improve- 
ment has been retarded by an aversion to cus- 
tomary institutional features. Provided with 
homelike surroundings, Woodside guests are en- 
couraged to take part in normal associations 
which hasten recovery. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 
Framingham, Mass. 


The Pageants 
You Need 


for Christmas, Easter, Peace Sunday, 
Thanksgiving, or other church festivals 
are in 


Plays and Pageants 
for the Church School 


Compiled by MARIE W. JOHNSON 
Write TODAY for a copy for examination 
$2.00, at all bookstores 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


We are not here to play, 
to dream, to drift, 
Shun not the struggle,— 
face it tis God’s gift. 


MOG ID 


BABCOCK. 


Radio Services 


The following services will 
cast the coming week: 

3oston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy of the First Parish 
in Milton, Mass., Tuesday—Friday, 12:15 
P.M., Station WNAC, 1230 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10:45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.M., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sun- 
day, 6 P.M., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10:30 a.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4:45 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7:30 p.M., Station WMBR, 13704 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


be broad- 


Proctor Academy Notes 


Recent visitors at the school were: 
Rey. Kenneth C. Walker of Boston, Mass., 
Rey. Richard A. Day of Peterboro, N.H., 
Rev. W. Frank Swift of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society, Boston, Mass., Rey. Paul H. 
Chapman and George Morse of Lexing- 
ton, Mass. These men spent a day in con- 
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American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


The 
MIDDLE-WESTERN 
CONVENTION 


INDIANAPOLIS 
FEBRUARY 11 AND 12 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty-Five Beacon Sr., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


sultation with the staff and visiting | 
classes. It is planned to have other groups 
visit during the year. 

George F. Richardson, Jr., agent of the 
State and Federal forestry department, 
spoke to the school November 15. Six stu- 
dents, under the direction of Dr. Brown 
of the Alice Freeman Palmer School at 
Sedalia, N.C., on November 18, gave a 
brief concert of Negro spirituals and 
other songs. 

William Webster Ellsworth of New 
York, lectured at the school on November 
25, on “Shakespeare and Old London”. 
The following morning, Mr. Ellsworth 
gave his well-known address on “The Art 
of Speaking”. 

Of the fifteen varsity football letters 
awarded, seven boys played in every 
period of the six scheduled games. During 
the entire season, there was no serious 
injury, and while the record of games 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 

PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


A Liberal School where Boys are trained 
to live cleanly and to think clearly. 
Thorough preparation for Oollege. Proctor 
accredited by Dartmouth and other Ool- 


leges. Practical Arts Course. Junior 
School. Winter Sports. Enrollments ac- 
cepted now. Moderate rates. Catalogue 


upon request to Carl B. Wetherell, Head- 
master, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


won, lost, and tied was nothing to cheer 
over, the season from the point of view 
of sportsmanship and fun was successful. 

Several of the Gannett House boys have 
successfully dammed a brook which runs 


across school property, for a natural 
skating and hockey rink. 
Headmaster Wetherell spoke at the 


Rotary Club of Tilton, N.H., on November 
21. The boarding students and several 
members of the staff attended a presenta- 
tion of “The Merchant of Venice” given 
by the Drama Guild at New London, N.H., 
November 19. On Thanksgiving eve, the 
football squad had its annual banquet 
in Concord, N.H. 


Uxpringr, Mass.—Seyenty-four members 
of the Sunday school are on the honor roll 
for October. 


Resignation of Rev. R. F. Carver 


Rey. Ransom F. Carver has resigned as 
minister of the Unitarian Church in Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


Installation of Rev. Charles A. Wing 


The installation service for Rey. Charles 
A. Wing was held Sunday, November 13, 
in Unity Church, Denver, Colo. Rey. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, preached the in- 
stallation sermon. Addresses of welcome 
were given by Hon. William BH. Hutton 
and Dr. James T. Carlyon. Dr. Duren 
J. H. Ward gave the charge to the minis- 
ter and Rey. Ernest ©. Smith gave the 
charge to the congregation. The benedic- 
tion was pronounced by the minister, 
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Small Loan for Student 


To the Editor of Taz CurIsTIAN RecrisTeR :-— 


A very promising young man who is in 
his senior year in a mid-western univer- 
sity is planning to enter the Unitarian 
ministry. He is working his way through 
college. He would have had_ sufficient 
money to pay his expenses through his 
senior year if it were not for the fact 
that the stipend that he has received for 
work in the library has been cut in two. 
He has reduced his cost of living to the 
very lowest terms. He will need $75.00 to 
complete the year’s work. He is asking 
for a loan of this amount. 

Any persons who would 
tribute toward this loan, may send 
tributions to Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Tlinois. 


like to con- 
con- 


5701 


ARTHUR Li. WEATHERLY, 
Louis ©. Cornisy, 
SYDNEY B. Snow. 


Journalistic Ethics 


To the Hditor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I wish when you religious editors get 
together again you would bring up the 
question of journalistic ethics in regard 
to the contributors of manuscripts. At 
present religious journalism has not come 
up to the standard set by the secular 
press. If, for instance, The American 
Mercury or The New Republic accepts 
an article, it does so at once and says 
so. But almost no religious journal sends 
the contributor a note of acceptance; 
and whether the contributor is paid or 
not is often problematical. 

My own experience has been that cer- 
tain papers of high standing in the reli- 
gious field have kept articles of mine, 
unreported, not only weeks and months, 
but years. No acceptance, no remittance, 
no publication. This fall two articles of 
mine appeared in a church paper that 
had been sent out more than a year ago. 
I received no acknowledgment, no check, 
no apology. Another editor when return- 
ing a manuscript he had kept for two 
years did offer an apology. To a third 
paper I have written several times for 
either the publication or the return of 
three manuscripts of mine, all of which 
had self-addressed, stamped envelopes; 
but no return, no publication, no pay. 
And all of these papers have taken things 
from me with some regularity. 

This is poor ethics, and poor business. 
The church papers ought not to be behind 
the secular press in such matters. And 
let me add that Tne Recister is not 
among the offenders. I always receive a 
ecard acknowledging receipt of the manu- 
seript, and the article appears within a 
reasonable time or is returned. 

JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Latest Issue, The New Humanist 


The November-December issue of The 
New Humanist is marked by a variety of 
articles chiefly concerned with social and 
political issues. 

In “Bourgeois Apologia’, Theodore B. 
Brameld, a member of the Department 
of Philosophy at Long Island University, 
reviews “Capitalism, Cooperation, Com- 
munism”’, by A. K. Kress. Brent Dow 
Allinson, a_ well-known contributor to 
journals of opinion in America, cont:nu- 
ing his discussion of education based upon 
his visits to Russia, writes on “An Aim 
for American Education’. He describes 
America as “a headless horseman travel- 
ing the highways of speculation and de- 
spair’. Julia N. Budlong has a poem on 
“California Landscape”. F. S. Kinney, a 
Methodist minister, discusses “Humanism 
and the Evangelical Tradition’. The ar- 
ticle faces the question: Will the Hu- 


Pre 
708 
manism now fomenting in Unitarian 
churches and elsewhere make itS way 
into the main body of the church and 


awaken a progressive mind into a new 
path of development? Maynard Shipley, 
president of the Science League of Amer- 
ica, reviews “The Evolution of Human 
3ehavior” by Carl J. Warden. 

Eldred C. Vanderlaan reviews ‘The 
Modern Theism”’ by Minot Simons. There 
is a discussion of Wilhelm Pauck’s “Karl 
Barth, Prophet of a New Christianity”, 
by Werner Petersman, a leading American 
exponent of Barth, and by Harold Busch- 
man, editor of The New Hwmanist. James 
Brunot discusses “Scientific Method and 
the Definition of Religion”, with particu- 
lar reference to Professor Haydon’s defi- 


nition. There is an editorial on Myr. 
Darrow’s recent alliance with the Hu- 
manist Extension Bureau. 


Announcement is made that the office 
of The New Humanist is now at 105 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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No one ever gets 


enough BOOKS 


for Christmas ! 


GREAT COMPANIONS, Compiled by Robert 
French Leavens. 
A book to live with, from eighteen to eighty. 
The highest thought of humanity gathered into 
a book that anyone, from the boy or girl at 
college to grandfather, will treasure. $3.00 
TOWER LEGENDS, by Bertha Palmer Lane. 
Beautifully illustrated in full page color and 
silhouettes by Rosamond Lane Lord. 
These fascinating stories will delight people 
of any age who like distinctive and unusual] 
stories. $2.00 
AN ARCHITECT MUSES, by William Roger 
Greeley. 
In nine brief “musings,” the author discloses 
some of the inner workings of the mind of 
the architect who realizes his obligations to 
his profession and to future generations. $1.60. 
NINETY YEARS AT THE ISLES OF 
SHOALS, by Oscar Laighton. 
Meeting “Uncle Oscar’, as the Islanders 
have come to call Mr. Laighton, with his 
snow-white beard and red cheeks, is like 
finding Santa Claus again. The Isles of Shoals, 
seen through the twinkle of his blue eyes, 
makes a perfect gift for anyone who has 
known the magic of these islands. $1.60. 
A MODERN THEISM, by Minot Simons, D.D. 
Every chapter of this book carries a definite 
message concerning some of the baffling 
mysteries of human experience, inspires a 
positive, instead of a negative, attitude 
towards them, and points out the dawn of 
fuller understanding, as we climb the path 
of moral endeavor and of truth seeking. $1.75. 


? 


At all bookstores 
Tup BEACON Press, Inc., Publishers, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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These fascinating stories will delight 
usual stories. 


BOOKSHOPS. 


TOWER LEGENDS 


Charmingly written by Bertha Palmer Lane, widow of the librarian of Harvard 
University. Beautifully illustrated in full page color and silhouettes by Rosamond 
Lane Lord, wife of the librarian of the Boston Public Library. 


young or old who like distinctive and un- 
The price is $2.00, which is much below its real value. 


* The legends of these towers are little known and the author 
and the artist have done well to present them in this delightful and 
spontaneous manner.” Bookshop for Boys and Girls, Boston. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Fiction With a Soul— 


Only at rare intervals—once in 
a very great while—is the unceas- 
ing flood of books punctuated by a 
novel in which plot and theme are 
so closely interwoven that the 
story seems to generate a vitality 
within itself. Such books have 
soul. Above and beyond their 
power to entertain; greater than 
their purpose of depicting a phase 
of Life or a period of civilization, 
is this intangible, often unin- 
tended, inner significance. 

Of such a class is the new novel 
issued by the Macmillan Company 
of New York, based on modern 
Biblical scholarship. Historically 
accurate, showing how monothe- 
ism became triumphant over pa- 
ganism through a great struggle 
for social justice in the midst of 
conditions like those prevailing 
today. Warmly commended by re- 
ligious leaders, such as Bishop 
F. J. McConnell, Dr. 8S. Parkes 
Cadman and _ (Prof. Shailer 
Mathews. 

By the Waters of Babylon, A 
Story of Ancient Isracl, by Louis 
Wallis. From all booksellers, or 
from the Macmillan Company, 


New York City, for $2.00.—Admt. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


North: “Has Marjorie any education 
along musical lines?’ West: “I should 
say so! Name any record, and she can 


tell you what’s on the other side!” 
—Cartoons Magazine. 


“The length of life’, says a _ writer, 
“ought to be measured by the number and 
importance of our ideas and not by the 
number of our days.’”’ When measured by 
this standard, some people have never 
been born.—The Humorist. 


My pastor was a bit downcast when I 
met him last Monday: ~‘What’s wrong, 
domine?”’ “O, nothing. Just trying to get 
over my poor sermon of yesterday.” 
“Cheer up, brother. I saw in my Congre- 
gational neighbor’s church paper a story 
about Charlie Chaplin. Out in California 
they had a gathering where prizes were 
offered for the best Chaplin take-off. 
Charlie heard of it, rigged himself out in 


his well-known get-up, and went. He took ]| 
second prize. How do you think he felt || 


about it?” 


—Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


From noteboooks of investigators of the 
New York Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor: This 
family seems to be just where the pinch 
begins. ... Man is rotund, grizzly, wheezy 
and jovial. 
family but their friends are all Christmas. 

. Family picking up odd jobs with pick 
and shovel. . Family living on bread 
and balloney. ... Family seems to have 
made little attempt to raise standards, 
instead they raise children having now 
twelve in six rooms. ... 4 April 29, 1982— 
Baby born in Bellevue Hospital, Decem- 
ber, 1931. Wants work but in the mean- 
time must have relief. 


“Howlers” taken from this side to Eng- 
land, and home again: The theme of the 
Book of Job is the problem of human 
suffrage. ... Nehemiah stood on the wall 
with a spear in one hand and a Bible in 
the other. . . . Dlijah came from Gilead 
and decreed a draught... . Blijah drank 
water of the river Cherith until it dried 
up. (Of course, he didn’t drink all the 
water, but he just took it when he needed 
it.) ... The style of the Bible is beautiful 
without being superfluous. ... The wooded 
area of Palestine afforded gorilla warfare. 

. Luke and Matthew were never sim- 
ilar in their differences. . Asceticism 
is the severe use of acetic acid te the 
body. 


As for “what constitutes a brook and 
what a river’, there is much to be said 
for using your own common sense. But if 
that fails, says The Manchester Guardian, 
you can always fall back on Dr. Johnson, 
who defined the two as follows :—‘Brook, 
a running water less than a river’; and 
“River, a land current of water bigger 
than a brook.” Another way is to find a 
“running water’ and fall in; if the re- 
sult is death by drowning it would ob- 
viously be rather disrespectful to call the 
thing a brook. A rough guide is also gained 
by examining the wild life of the stream 
in question. If nothing larger than a 
minnow is observed, it may be merely a 
brook; if alligators or hippopotami are 
present, it is probably a river. Again, if 
the Mauretania is noticed anywhere in 
the offing, it is probably a river—or an 
hallucination. 


... Very nice type of Jewish || 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 

Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 

Send contributions to the 

Treasurer—Albert A. Pollard, 

180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. | 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request. 
RATE PT LT RIE PRE TE MES 


WANTED—Position by educated American 
woman, Protestant, as companion to elderly 
or shut-in person for a few hours a day. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Address: C—180, CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER 


_ BOARD—In rural Tidewater, Virginia. Re- 
fined private home. Modern conveniences. Fur- 
nace heat. Convenient duck shooting, golfing 
and library. $12.50 per week. Address :—“Chan- 
nelside”’, North, Virginia. 


STARRY HEIGHTS 


“Caught in the haste and press of 
our fevered living, our most crying 
need is for some mountain top to 
which we can withdraw and regain 
our lost perspective. Star Island is 
such a mountain, rising sheer ftom 
the bed of the ocean, and those of 
us who have experienced the glory 
of its summit know that there we 
may find both the healing fellow- 
ship of the spirit and that strength 
which is akin to nature’s own un- 
ruffled serenity and power.” 


HERBERT HITCHEN 


Shoals Reunion, 20th Century Club, 
December 3 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


DECEMBER 1 1932 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M, Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9:45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond 
CG. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 9 :30 
A.M, Church School at King’s Chapel House. 
11 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon by Dr. 
Perkins. 12:15 p.m. Holy Communion. Week- 
day services, 12:15 p.m. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson ; Tuesday—Friday, Rev. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy, D.D., First Parish, Milton, Mass. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNITA- 
RIAN CHURCH. (Universalist-Unitarian ) 
Euclid Avenue at Hast 82nd Street. Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rev. Tracy Pullman, min- 


isters. 9:30 A.mM., Chureh School; 11 A.M., 
Morning Service. 

MILTON, MASS.—-THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 


Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Southeast corner 80th Street and Lexington 
Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Welcome to 
friends and strangers. Sunday Service, 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Manning, ministers. Services 11 A.M. and 
7:30 P.M. 


|( BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphie Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 


156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


BY THE WATERS 
OF BABYLON 
A Story of Ancient 


Israel based on modern 


Biblical scholarship 


By LOUIS WALLIS 


(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue) 


Christmas Carols 


Ten of the most popular hymns 
printed in clear, legible type. 


Price, 5 cents each 
$2.00 per 50 $3.00 per 100 


THE BEACON PRESS, INc. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BIBLE 


A guiding light 


’ The 


All sizes 
and 


Write 

for catalog ~<A source of 
or call at inspiration! 
MASSACHUSETTS 

BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


